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The Creat Foundation Stone 


npHE great foundation stone is ready for the 
r Peace. On it we can inscribe these words: 

On fhis foundation stone is built up the 
strength with which the British people renewed 
their youth after the Great War of Freedom. 

One of the most remarkable facts brought 
out by Sir William Beveridge’s noble 
Report on Security is that through all our 
years "of adversity we have steadily raised 
our standard of life and improved the health 
and comfort of the nation. Wars have not 
stopped that march towards better ' days. 
The heartbreaking tragedy of Unemployment 
has not' stopped it. Steadily . without a • 
break - for a. generation the nation has 
moved on to a fuller measure* of happiness 
for its much-tried and long-suffering people. 
Let * those who think us decadent reflect 
upon one - fact alone—that our national / 
prosperity was on a higher level on the eve 
of this war than on the eve of the last. • 

Driving Away Care 

It is the answer to all those who are afraid• 
of. the future of our race. It mpans that 
there is nothing we cannot do if we try. *In 
the generation that has seen this trans- ’ 
formation we have done what, seemed, in- - 
credible when our century began. We have 
raised the general level of wages by one-third. 
We have cut down the infant deathratc in 
cities like London and York from 160 to Go 
in every thousand infants. We have .raised 
the height of children'by two inches and - 
their weight by five pounds. ' We have 
added years to the-length of life. That, is 
what we have been'doing while Germany, 
has been building up weapons of destruction. 

Jt is wonderful, but it is not' enough. The 
nation is awake at last. It secs within 
its grasp something far'better than we have 
.yet achieved. It sees that we can take out 
of the life of every mail that fear of want 
which gnaws at his .vitality, and is like a 
millstone about his neck. If we take the 
vast majority of the people who work all 
their, lives it is true that for most of them 
life has become a-drag, a depressing weariness, 
instead of a pilgrim’s progress through*a 
world of serenity, friendship,, and delight:. 
There is no peace for the man or-the woman 
who is afraid of what may happen tomorrow. 

For them a birth, a marriage, or a death 
may bring new trouble they can- hardly . 
bear. Sickness may lay them low and fill 
them with anxiety.* Unemployment may 
break their hearts and wreck their homes. 
Old age may come with nothing but distress 
instead of as a rest in the evening of* their 
lives. The Beveridge Report is a plan for 
ending all this, for enabling us to pay a 
weekly sum which will buy the foundations 
of a decent life for everyone. 

Nothing For Nothing 

“ It comes in to help a man or a family at 
all those times when life is hard through the 
coming of unexpected expenses or the stop-* 
ping of wages. It insures us'-all - (every one. 
of us) against falling below the minimum 
standard of existence. It puts us all on a 
level as far as this minimum basis of security . 
goes. It recognises (surely for the first 
time) the hardest unpaid worker in the 
State, the housewife. It encourages' bigger 
families. It gives marriage and funeral grants . 
and retirement pensions, and pays a little more 
to the man who retires a little later. It , 
>stops for ever the scandal of unemployment. 


So it lays the foundation, we said, of a 
decent life; and the word decent is important. 

It does not give us Iuxifry. It does not 
give us all we want. . It is not something for 
nothing, but a profitable partnership be-/ 
tween the State and every man in which we 
can all win a National Minimum upon which 
. to build up a useful and healthy life. It 
recognises'that above and beyond all it can 
give is the joy of life and the chance , of 
prosperity that wc must give ourselves. 

r JTris famous plan (famous already through- 
- out .the world) would be defeated ’ 
if it were to check or stifle our ambition. 

It is right that we* should .all desire to 
improve our position in the world, and this 
plan seeks to help us, to give*us a spring¬ 
board from which every one of us may start 
to win our place’ in the race. We' must 
keep the spirit of adventure which has made 
our nation' what it is, and which will be in all 
the 3’cars to come the best friend of our 
British Youth. There is. nothing in this 
plan to make us like German slaves or Nazi 
robots. It is not a plan for Safety First, 
to make life easy from the cradle to the grave. 

’ - It is, in a word or two,, a plan to save our 
people, every man and woman in the nation, 
from- the five Giants Despair which now * 
afflict their lives: Physical. Want, the' 
Disease that comes with want, the Ignorance 
so widespread everywhere, the Squalor of 
• mean towns and streets, the Idleness which 
destroys health and corrupts men. Tt is a 
plan to translate the words of the, Atlantic, 
Charter into deeds,, to let the whole world, 
see that we mean what we say when we talk 
-of the Better World that is coming. * The 
„ least we can do if we are to lead the world is 
to give our people security -for a happy life. 

Hard Work in the Peace 

, Wc are not going to be poor. We are ' 
going to work hard to be happier than we 
•have ever'been. Only a noodle would say - 
that when all this is over the free nations 
that have paid so great a pricq for.freedom 
-'will not know how to use it. ./The building-up 
of a broken world will make busier than' 
ever, ^ taking our share in satisfying the 
wants of 2000 million people for a generation. 
Wc have spent our fathers’ savings, but we 
shall build up new savings, for our children, 
and most of all we shall leave behind, for 
them a grand beginning. 

Our fathers were willing to. die'for our 
freedom, and their / sons are not found 
unworthy. We have to be willing to work 
for the security that crowns r freedom • with 
glory. It will lift up ’the heart of every 
lighting, man to know that The foundation 
stone o{ ten million families free from want' 
and.fear has-been well and truly laid. He 
will be fighting for something he is sure, of, 
and will have two victories to urge him on. 

JL^et the Government see that no time is lost 
in making its wishes known, its belief in 
the purposej of this great plan/ its, con¬ 
fidence that we can carry.it out, its recognition 
of the inspiration that lies in it for every 
lighting man and every patient f woman in 
the land. The nation that can afford to 
spend seven hundred millions a year drinking 
and smoking, producing nothing , can afford 
seven .hundred millions on social security, 
producing national strength and happiness . 
There is no barrier in our path except our¬ 
selves, and those-of us who sta} 7 at home - 
- will do this for those who are away. Arthur Me2 



A soldier of the Libyan Arab Force fighting with 
the Allies greets the Senussi Leader Say id Idris 


The River Pilot of. Morocco 

piERRE Laval can get small the. Allied plan. An American 
comfort from the story of his destroyer- must make her way up 
.countryman, Rene r Malavergne. < the difficult waters to. bring a 
Tliis little man was chief river landing party to the airfield, 
pilot at Port Lyautey in French For three long days after the 
Morocco. It was a responsible mighty armada reached North 
and highly-paid position which Africa Rene waited while the 
he had held for many years. He Allies made their landing.. Then, 
lived in a pretty home at Mehdia on the third night, the.order was 
Beach with his wife and two given to go ahead. The little 
children, and we can well believe, pilot took his stand on the bridge 
it was in his personal interest, beside the captain of the de- 
apart from patriotism, to keep in stroyer ' and guided her safely 
close favour with Vichy. through the pitch darkness along 

* Nevertheless, he disappeared nine difficult miles to the airfield, 
from Morocco some months ago. through a storm of fire from 
He was in the United States be-' machine-guns and Vichy 75’s, 
fore long/because the planners of Soon the airfield was captured, 
the great expedition to North and the ’pilot rushed ashore to 
Africa wanted a man tp guide a ‘greet his wife and children, 
warship up the Sebu River to. Was his job done? Not quite, 
capture a vital airport. There was one thing yet to do. 

There was but one man for the From under his coat Rene Mala- 
job, Rene Malavergne. He took, vergne pulled^ out a Stars and 
it on without hesitation. The * Stripes, the bam^r of the nation 
expedition up the Sebu River was which had come across the ocean 
regarded as a “suicide job/’ but to deliver his beloved France, and 
it had to be done. It was vital to ran it up his flagstatf at home. 

Ann Went to School 

turned up at school the The only casualty was an old 
other day. She is six/ the man in a neighbouring house/ 
daughter of a farmer in South- . He was injured, but, not badly. 
East England. Well, why Still, the farmhouse was 
shouldn't she turn up at school? damaged, all its buildings were' 
The fact is that Ann’s bed had blasted/, and chicken coops were 
been showered with broken glass burst open. The local foxes, who 
the night before, after the first are evidently not too patriotic, 
bomb dropped on this country for destroyed. £30 worth of poultry 
a month had hit the farm and that night. But in the morning 
showered debris over the family. Ann woke up early and went to 
Were they in their shelter? school, and work went on at the 
Oh, no; not in South-East. farm. It is . Hitler and Musso- 
Engiand, where bombing is no lini, not the farming families of 
novelty.. They were watching Britain, who have sleepless 
their Nazi visitor. , nights. 
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A Good Word For bon Your Little News Reels 


Our Colonies 

T earn Cranborne, who has left the Colonial Office, where 
^ he has been succeeded as Colonial Minister by Colonel 
Stanley, laid down his* post with a speech that ranks high 
among recent speeches in the House of Lords. 


Milk 


/ As to ’Malaya, he said that 
though we did not teach the 
people to fight we did give them, 
over a long period, internal peace, 
law and order, justice, 'and a 
hitherto unknown measure of 
prosperity/ • / 

Within the last 35 years we 
reduced the death rate from 46 to 
20 per .1000. We set up hospitals 
and welfare centres throughout 
the _ territories. We' introduced 
free compulsory education for all 
Malay hoys 'between the ages of 
seven and fourteen years. We 
developed the great * tin and 
rubber industries to the "benefit 
not only of the indigenous in¬ 
habitants and of ourselves but of 
the’world. We transformed the 
island of Singapore from an 
unproductive poverty - stricken, 
jungle into one of the great ports 
of the world. 

A tremendous amount of edu- 
'cational work was being done, 
said Lord Cranborne. We-have 
programmes for schools in. 
Nigeria, Gold Coast, Tanganyika, 
Nyasaland, Uganda, Mauritius, 
.and the West Indies. Nor them' 
Rhodesia has a Five-Year-Plau. 
Education up to university stan¬ 
dards is being developed at 
Achimota in West Africa and at 
Makerere in East Africa, and 
West Africa has a plan for an 
institute of arts, crafts, and 
sciences. In Ceylon a university 
college has been developed into a 
full university. 

In medicine also a mass attack 
is needed, and for it is required a 
trained staff supplied by the' 


Colonial peoples themselves." 
Medical schools are at work in 
•East and^West Africa, in Ceylon, 
Malta, and Fiji turning out 
doctors. Nurses and medical 
auxiliaries are being trained. 
Hospitals are being constructed 
or enlarged. Along with this, in¬ 
vestigations of the utmost value 
are being carried out 'by our own 
organisations and by the Rocke¬ 
feller foundation. Slowly but 
steadily such vital problems as 
those of malaria, yellow fever, 
malnutrition, - and tuberculosis 
are * being tackled, and in this 
connection Lord* Cranborne paid 
a tribute to the splendid, devoted, 
and unceasing work of ( the 
colonial medical service,- who, in 
remote, unhealthy, fever-ridden 
districts, are giving their lives 
for the welfare of the native 
populations. They are among our 
greatest heroes and heroines.. 

Of one thing I am sure (the 
noble lord concluded), the British 
Colonial Empire is not coming to 
an end. The work that we have 
to do is only beginning. We, the 
citizens of the British Empire,- 
whatever our race, religion, or 
colour, have a mission to per¬ 
form, and it is a mission which is 
essential to the welfare of the 
world. It is. to ensure'the sur¬ 
vival of the way of life for which 
.the United Nations.are fighting, 
a w T ffy of life based on freedom, 
tolerance, justice, and mutual 
understanding, in harmony with 
the principles of the Atlantic 
Charter. In that great mission 
we must not, and shall not, fail. 


Blind Man Happy 


J^ear Editor, ■ I thought this 
■ might interest you. This is a 
typical rural village**about five 
miles from the coast of Cornwall. 
I am nearly eighty and there is 
another old inhabitant of the 
same age, a retired farmer, and 
we' are readers of the C N. 

We meet almost daily at the 
smithy, where you would' "find 
quite a varied assembly and 
* various characters of political 
colours. I,can assure you that we 
never forget the C N, neither do 
I forget the British Weekly, of 
, which I have . been a reader 
nearly half a century. 

Your outstanding issue Ayith 
! ‘Tell England these things,’' and 
“Flowers in a Russian Meadow,” 


I. took to the smithy to have it 
read aloud. I.regret to tejl you 
I am blind myself, but I am a 
very happy man. 

I am a Methodist local 
preacher, and have been for over 
fifty years in this circuit, Hayle, 
.of which Nancegollan is a part. 

Often, after speaking to the 
children, they say, “Titbits of 
. the C N, I suppose”;- arid some¬ 
times they say, “Lovely flowers, 
from which garden I wonder— 
CN or B W?” I simply chuckle 
and pass on, but ^what I have 
culled from them both no one 
knows but 'myself. 

Thank you, and more power to 
your pen. 

W. H. Mildren, Nancegollan 


A King of Egypt’s Wedding 


fj^HE announcement of the death 
in New York of Dr Elihu 
Grant recalls some of the dis¬ 
coveries he made in Palestine 
when .directing the excavation of 
a site believed to be the Beth- 
Shemesh of the Bible. ' 

. One of the most exciting things 
he found among the ruins of'the 
city was an Egyptian scarab, two 
inches T>y three, on which was 
engraved an account of the. wed¬ 
ding of-Amenhotep the Third of 
Egypt with Princess Tiy of 
Phoenicia. Amenhotep was the 
grandfather of the wife of 
Tutankhamen. — t 

Beth-Shemesh, “with her 
suburbs,” was one of the cities 
given to the Levites by the chil¬ 
dren of Israel^ when they por¬ 


tioned out the land. To Beth- 
Shemesh. the Ark of the Lord re- 
urned after it had been in the 
hands of the Philistines for seven 
. months as a result of the battle 
in which Eli’s sons were killed. 
Later the city was taken by the 
Philistines, and for a long time it 
was in the power of Egypt. 

Dr Grant decided that .the 
scarab must have been sent to an 
Egyptian Governor of Beth-v 
Shemesh in about the year 1400 
B C. Four hundred years later 
it was buried beneath a house. ' 
Another discovery Di\ Grant 
made, in a house 2700 years old, 
was a bowl 1000 years older still. 

. “The people of the ancient world 
thought just as much of antiques 
as we do,” he said. 


Sir- Arthur MacNalty, .** our 
former Chief Medical Officer, in 
a lecture the other day, pointed 
to the increase in deaths from 
tuberculosis and said that 
evacuation had transferred num- 
. bers of children from the big 
towns to country districts and 
small urban areas where practic¬ 
ally all milk was supplied un¬ 
boiled. That was bound to cause 
tuberculosis, signs of which were 
. apparent, . and he accordingly 
gave this advice to the nation. 

“If you cannot obtain pas¬ 
teurised milk, boil your milk.” 

It should be explained that in¬ 
fected milk does not give ’ us 
tuberculosis of the lungs, -but 

tuberculosis of the joints and 

other parts of the body. It 

should not be' thought that the . 
rise in tuberculosis is due to one 
.cause. . The causes are many, 

including overcrowding, limita¬ 
tion of foods, long hours of work, 
and strain caused by the war. 

Trust Your Brain 
to Wake You Up. 

Dear Editor, I was very much 
interested in the CfN note on 
alarm clocks, having always held 
the theory (and practised it), 
that the human brain, if trained, 
can play the part of such clocks. 
It can be done in* this way. If 
one wishes to wake in the morn¬ 
ing at sevep o'clock, make the 
brain repeat several times before 
going to sleep two such lines as: * 

:At seven o’clock I must wake up 
To meet the coming day . 

Tf this is consistently and per¬ 
sistently done'I guarantee, from 
a long experience, that it can be 
most effective and certain. 

H. P., York 

Seven Wonders 

. D£ar Editor, I* was pleased to 
note your criticism as to the way 
the Brains Trust answered. the 
question about the Modern Won¬ 
ders of the World, and was inter¬ 
ested in your suggestion of them. 

Your readers may like to know 
that altogether* there are three 
sets of Seven Wonders—Ancient, 
Middle and Modern—and -the 
Moderns are: Wireless, Tele-. 
phone. Aeroplane, X-rays, 
Radium, Antiseptic Surgery, and 
the Spectrum Analysis. 

The . Middle Wonders (middle 
in time)* aye:- Colosseum of 
feome, Catacombs of Alexandria, 
Great Wall -of China, Stone¬ 
henge, Leaning Tower< of Pisa; 
Porcelain Tower of Nanking, and 
San Sophia, Constantinople. 

David Hill, Reigate * 

THE RUNAWAY HEN 

This story of a runaway hen 
comes to us from a Leicester 
•reader who was staying on a farm 
for a holiday. While helping to 
get the fowls-into the pens one 
hen ran away. They chased her 
round the pigsty and- the barn, 
but as the hen could get through 
the fences she was able to escape 
out of sight. 

After supper one of the party 
went for Ja last look, as there 
were foxes in the neighbourhood 
from -which they were very 
anxious to save the egg-layer. On 
his return he said he had found 
the hen, but on being asked if he 
had locked her up, he said ^here 
was no need to do so, for she was 
fast asleep on the bull’s back! 


Jt is calculated that a new 
'planet reported has a.weight 1 
5000 times as great as the weight 
of the Earth... . 

A retired policeman in Nigeria • 
whose pension in seven shillings a 
month walked 20 miles to sign 
away a quarter of it for the War 
Fund. , 

So heavy are the deaths on 
the battlefields that Rumanian 
newspapers are forbidden to 
print more than fifteen obituary 
notices each day. 

A sftone map has been Set 
up at Dunalley, Blackman's Bay, 
to mark the 300th anniversary 
of the landing of Tasman, trie 
Dutch explorer, in Tasmania. 

Britain and America are supply¬ 
ing wheat to Persia to. bring'its 
short supplies up to normal. 

More than 500 Animal Rest 
Centres have been opened 
throughout the country, mainly 
through the influence' of the 
RSPC A. 

^wo miners, John Evans and 
William Edwards, who work 
at the Coppice Colliery, Cannock 
Chase, Staffordshire, have * pro¬ 
duced -3200 tons of hand-hewn 1 
coal in one year. This ic 
regarded as an unsurpassed 
record for the combined labours 
of two miners. * 

Nearly 2000 women have 
received gifts of coal from the 
West- Ham Central Mission during 
the war. . 

Mr De Valera has declared 
that drinlc - is the curse of his 
country , and because he believes 
this he will ?iot touch alcohol. 

Since the .Polish Air Force came 
to Britain its members have won 
120 British decorations for 
gallantry in air operations. ’ 

Three French explorers claim 
to. have found the source of the 
Amazon in a glacier at a height 
of 18,000 feet in the Andes. 


r J^HE ' Forestry Commission -has 
300 million little trees ready 
for planting when Peace comes. 

The Germans have closed the 
Dutch Bible Society's offices in 
Holland and stopped the circula¬ 
tion of their Bibles. 

A silver bugle picked up on the 
battlefield at Waterloo was used 
not long ago to call the wpmen of 
Manchester to a Salvage drive. 

An American fighter plane, the 
Thunderbolt, has reached a speed 
of 725 m p h in a dive. 

Much petrel is being saved 
by the -use~. of bicycles in and 
around home -stations of the 
RAF, 230,000 already being in 
use, with another 80,000 scon 'to 
be available. J , 

eleven-year-old Greenwich 
boy, . Barry Coup, has 
written a, play which, is to be 
produced in St Peter’s Church 
Hall-‘at Christmas to help the 
Red Cross. 

A new railway linking Persia 
and India has been built at v the 
rate of a mile a day. 

A chain of light starting from. 
Jerusalem and spreading , icest 
till it encircled the globe marked 
tlie 27th anniversary of Toe H. 

Mr Jesse Clark, the discharged 
soldier whose presence of mind 
averted a grave accident by stop¬ 
ping two runaway trams at 
Southampton, has received a gift 
of 50 Savings Certificates ’ from 
the local Transport Committee, 
plus a 10s note from a CN reader. 

Sir William Beveridge proposes 
that we should have an Economic 
General Staff to prepare now for 
the Peace. ” 

An MP has been drawing the* 
attention of Parliament to the 
fact that 24 forms have to be 
filled up to . complete the sale of 
one retreadable tyre for a 
commercial vehicle. 


Scout and Guide News Reel 


^he Cornwell Scout Decoration 
• has been awarded to Scout' 
Tony Hewitson of 1 Blackpool; 
though' he has been an invalid 
nine years Tony has passed his 
First Class Test. . 

Twelve-year-old Scout Arthur 
Smith of Blackpool has run. a- 
Street Saving Group for more than, 
a year and has collected £180. 

£32,000 has been raised by the 
Fulham Scout National Savings 
Group . 

\yoLF Cubs of the 17th Exeter 
Pack, many of whom have 
earned the National Service 
Badge; have v collected eight-and- 
a-half tons of \yaste-paper. 


Nottingham Scout Rabbit Club 
has now 3000 members. 

Blackburn Guklcrs and Rangers 
took part in a big Civil Defence 
exercise., and prepared meals 
with emergency cooking 
apparatus. 

Margaret Cashmore, a 20-year- 
old Guider who is a member of 
the NFS, has been commended 
by the King for her brave conduct 
during a raid cn Weston-super-- 
Mare. 

Ratigers and Guides of Goud^ 
hurst College, now evacuated to 
Eccleshall in Staffordshire,- have 
raised £128 for the Red Cross by a 
Sale of Work, most of the articles 
having been made by the girls. 


Sweet Lavender A City to Build 

100,000 Houses 


We hear of a Bring and Buy 
Sale for the' Red Cross (Grin and 
Buy Sales, as one of our readers 
calls themh at which some 
lavender bags were sold. They 
had come from a little 'girl, in 
Ireland, and with them was a- 
pathetic letter to the Censor, 
saying: “ Dear Censor, please let 
these go to my Granny, asjthey 
are to be sold for the Red Cross.” 

THINGS SEEN 

Bunches of 340 keys collected 
in a street at Evesham. 

A heap of 162 almonds, (in 
their shells) carried off by mice 
and hidden two feet away in a 
cardboard tube. 

Groups in Italy crying out, 
“We will not be Nazi.slaves.” , 


Birmingham City Council has 
under consideration a scheme to 
make good the seri-cus damage it 
has suffered and to build 100.000 
new houses for its citizens in the 
p,ext thirty years. 

The cost of the building is put 
at £46,000,000, which means an 
expenditure of £460 per house. 

.Much more than £46,000,000 
will be needed tc carry out the 
conceptions cf the Recon¬ 
struction Committee. Should the 
city’s boundaries b9- extended or 
should new garden* suburbs be 
established? * Birmingham is 
our third' biggest city, and tVe 
should not imagine that their 
schemes are extravagant. Be¬ 
tween the two wars she has 
built 51,000 houses. 
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-The Good .Work- of the Aeroplane; flying over 


7\.£any of our fighting men in the 
Western Desert owe their 
lives to a little-known service of 
the RAF, the Air Evacuation 
Scheme. 

In the rapid advance across 
the desert flying ambulances 
more than proved their worth, 
carrying badly wounded men 
hundreds of miles .to base 
hospitals. A British pilot was 
wounded • when flying over 
Solium and crash-landed some 
distance from the-coast. He 
was rescued by an ambulance 
aircraft and within four hours 
was hundreds of miles away 
receiving . a blood .transfusion 
which put him well on the*way 
to recovery. A . Tank Corps 

GOOD DEED 

Once a Scout always a Scout. 
An officer in the Home Guard was* 
leading a detachment across a 
road when he nofIced a ditched, 
lorry. “Come on, boys,” he called, 
“let’s sec if we can help the 
driver.” 

The men were only too glad to 
do so. < Coats were stripped off,, 
sleeves rolled up; and many strong 
arms went into concerted action. 
The lorry was lifted back to the' 
road, the driver being able to go 
on his.way rejoicing. 

“That’s the sort of thing a Boy 
Scout would do, sir,” he said to 
the’ officer. 

“A Boy Scout has done it,” was. 
the smiling reply. 

THE RED CROSS IS 
CHEAPLY BtisI 

Lord-IlifTc is one of our most 
efficient business men, and the 
Red Cross Fund doubtless counts y 
itself very fortunate in having" 
him as chairman of the Duke 
of Gloucester’s Fund. . 

Lord Iliffe has be'en telling us 
\hat the cost of collecting for the 
Red Cross is ,as low as could 
possibly be expected,, less than a 
shilling in the pound for all the 
millions collected. During the 
first three years of the war the; 
fund raised about £13,700,000, 
being £5,500,000 move than in 
three years of the last'war. The 
penny-per-week factory ‘ and 
house-to-house collection bring 
in £50,000 a week, about twelve 
million weekly pennies, and on 
Flag Day a hundred million 
flags and emblems-were sold. 

The Red Cross is paying out its 
money - every hour; how often 
does it occur to us to give it a 
mite? * 


private ’ was badly wounded 
on a Wednesday evening and 
was taken to a casualty clear¬ 
ing station where a leg was 
amputated. He was evacuated 
by air and was in _ a base 
-hospital on. Thursday .--evening. 
Equally considerate attention 
was given to enemy wounded, 

‘ a German ‘panzer officer hurt at 
Alamein being rushed by air to 
hospital. • 

On one day alone 68 seriously 
wounded men were flown from 
advanced dressing stations to 
base hospitals. A record for a 
single trip was made by one air 
ambulance which brought back 
13 stretcher, cases and several 
sitting cases. ‘ 


the Jungle 

Under the pressure of urgent 
necessity thousands of British 
and American aircraft have been 
flown across Africa to Egypt, a 
flight involving. G000 miles over' 
jungle, forest, and desert. 

In something', like two years a 
great organisation of pilots, many 
of them Poles, has grown up, and 
we have this passage from one 
of the Poles: ; 

“We cross what is, I believe, 
.one of the most interesting 
stretches of country in the world 
crammed full of lions and other 
wild animals. The ‘most" boring 
part of the trip is a stretch of 
more than 2000 miles over the 
Sudan with nothing but barren 
desert all the way.” 


Walt Disney..Goes--to War 


alt Disney, the most imagina¬ 
tive artist th£' films have 
produced, will shortly present 
himself to us in a new guise. 

He is to make a colour film on 
Victory through Air Power, in 
conjunction with Major Alex¬ 
ander Seversky, who wall be the 
narrator, seeing that the picture 
is based on his own hook. . 

Major Seversky, a Russian 
genius long resident in the 
United - States, is perhaps the 
most far-seeing strategist of 
future war plans that we know. 
He lias boldly predicted that air 
power has already made navies 
obsolete. This is hot quite the 
case/but it is true enough (as we 
showed the Italians at Taranto 



Russia Marches On 

Red Army troops making an attack under cover.of tanks on the Soviet South-Western front. 


THE MUSICAL STICK OUR SEAMEN’S PAY BLIND MAN’S JOB 


. Glasgow Art Gallery has re¬ 
ceived a -, curious but valuable 
addition. It. Is a. walking stick* 
presented by Mrs Jane Allison. 
The stick looks 'iittle different 
from most of its kind,, but when 
the handle is unscrewed one is 
able to withdraw from .its hiding- 
placs a complete set of miniature, 
bagpipes. 

The walking stick and the .bag¬ 
pipes are thought to be about 125’ 
years old. 4 • - * ■ * 


A Sad Song's Centenary 


With fingers weary and worn, 
With eyelids heavy and red, 

A. woman sat in unicomanly. rags 
Plying her needle'and thread — 
Stitch — stitch — stitch! 

Jn poverty, hunger , and dirt, 

Arid siill with a voice of dolorous 

pitch 

She sang the Song of the Shirt! 
I^very schoolboy knows Tom 
Hood’s Song of the Shirt, 
but ’how Tnany of us know that 
it. appeared in .the Christmas 
number of Punch 1 exactly a- 
century ago? 

The poem was oalled into exist¬ 
ence by an actual incident. Two 
young women, daughters - of 
Major Reynolds, who had died 
in the service of his country, 
were left totally unprovided for, 
and, seeking, .to earn their bread 
by making shirts for ihree-half-. 
pence, were reduced to such 


poverty that their case was 
. brought to the attention of the 
police. . 

The story fired the poet’s 
sympathetic heart, and the im¬ 
mortal ' poem was the result. 
The* words were .printed oh 
penny pocket-handkerchiefs and 
sung all over London by poor 
sewing women and other under¬ 
paid workerTranslations were 
made into -French, German, and 
. Italian, and Hood and his family 
amused themselves in imagining 
how in-those- languages would be 
rendered the words “Stitch, 
stitch, stitch,” and “Seam and 
gusset and band. ” The two un¬ 
fortunate young ladies / whose 
sorrows inspired the poem were 
helped to comfort‘and security 
by a public subscription raised 
when the police court made their 
wretched plight known. . 


British sfcamen, through their 
trade union,.are asking for a rise 
in pay to raise it at least to that 
received by Allied seamen, five 
Norwegian seamen receive- 
£28 9s lid a month, whereas 
the British rate is £22 12s 6d,. 
both sums including war bonuses. 

All. who realise what the ser¬ 
vice of the sea entails will rejoice _ 
to think that our seamen will 
receive wages more in keeping 
with the splendid work they do. 

30 TONS LOST 
AND FOUND 

It is more true than ever in 
these days that wealth lies in un¬ 
expected places. An IMS man 
was turning out some old photo¬ 
graphs, and among them was a 
snapshot taken on the railway at 
Crewe eleven years ago. In the 
background could be seen a pile 
of scrap rubber hosepipe. Inves¬ 
tigation ..showed that it was still 
there, but in the course of years 
it had become hidden .beneath a 
growth of weeds. The rubber-had 
been dumped there as unsaleable 
waste and forgotten. 

The discovery has now. yielded 
30 tons of rubber for salvage*! 

HONOUR THE BRAVE 

We are'glad to notice.that a 
daily newspaper baid a tribute to 
a brave enemy by mentioning 
an Italian prisoner-of-war named 
Grasso, employed on an English 
farm, who sacrificed himself to 
save the farmer from ,a bull. 


A number of blind men are 
finding that it is possible for 
them to produce munitions. In 
a shell-case factory good, work has 
been found for twenty oT them. 
They stand by a moving belt and 
load the cartridge cases as tlicy 
come along. Their excellent touch 
enables them to do the work as 
well as sighted workers, and they’" 
.are “therefore paid the same wages. 


before the Japanese taught us 
the same lesson in Malaya) that 
navies without air .support are 
very much at a disadvantage. * 

One of America’s finest and 
most intelligent air pioneers, a 
close friend of Seversky, predicted 
that the aeroplane would be the 
supreme weapon of modern.war. 
Seversky’is sure of it, and Walt 
Disney is to teach the lesson in 
the simplest terms. What we 
may hope is, that Seversky is 
right- to’ the extent that the 
power of the plane, in the hands 
of a group of nations determined 
to keep the peace of the world, 
will mdke it fruitless for any 
future aggressor to try out any 
other.war against mankind. 

A CHRISTMAS IDEA 

Certain British Restaurants in 
the Midlands ’have thought of a 
good idea to help housewives this 
’Christmas. * - . ' . 

They, are inviting them to bring 
their Christmas pudding mixtures 
for boiling. It takes from 8 to 12 
hours to boil a pudding, and at 
fourpence a basin, which is the 
charge, the “customers ” will have 
a good bargain. J Apart from the 
trouble saved, it would cost most 
housewives more than fpurpence 
to cook their puddings at home. 

DESERT COMPANIONS 

. With thoughts of Christina* 
not far ahead a unit of the RAF 
desert flying force bought a live 
turkey. 

'As in the case of Mary and her 

• little Iamb it was resolved that 
wherever the airmen went the 
turkey must go too, and moves 
have been frequent lately. It is 
not the unit’s first experience cf 

• poultry.keeping, for many 
months ago a cockerel was 
bought from a wandering Arab 
.in Libya. It was intended for 
the, desert mess table, but 
Eustace, as *the bird was called, 
became such a favourite that he 
was adopted as a pet. Later 
Clarabel, a tiny hen, joined the 
company, and she has proved to 
be a wonderful-producer of eggs. 
Eustace and Clarabel are now old 
campaigners, valued members cf 
this R A F fighting force. 

1 We understand that there are 
doubts in the minds of some of 
the airmen concerning' the fate 
cf the turkey. Will it too be- 

• come such a favourite that it will 
continue to -strut around, and 
will it be able to see the officers 
eat their Christmas, dinner of 
bully beef? We wonder: 


This Kind- World 


jV is pleasant to record that 
happy weddings still' take 
place in these dark days of war. 
Indeed, the war brought about 
this marriage whose story we 
are here telling. 

A timid recruit approached his 
commanding officer at an RAF 
training establishment in the 
North and requested his leave. 
The C O, knowing him to be an 
orphan, and taking a great in¬ 
terest in his men, asked hew the 
airman intended to spend his 
v holidav. The airman needed 
some persuasion before he 
announced that-he wished to get 
married! Further questioning 
elicited the information that the 
bride’was also an orphan, that 
they had been brought up at the 
same t orphanage, and, ; .having 
met each other again through 
lacing called up, they had 
decided to many. * 


- This was too pleasant an 
event for the. kind-hearted C O 
, to pass by. He insisted that the 
- honeymoon must be spent at his 
own home; He announced the 
wedding, and not one recruit 
failed to contribute to a wedding 
present, down to one who gave' 
his last two pence-halfpenny. 
Then the hustle began. ’ 

■ First the parson was told of 
the circumstances, and he gladly 
waived his fee. The proprietor 
of.a little restaurant frequented 
by the RAF was asked if he 
could arrange a small reception, 
and insisted on making no 
charge. A photographer gave 
his services free. 

All was now settled for the 
great day.' Airmen and . W’AAFs 
formed a guard of honour,, 
officers and men attended the 
reception, and all the arrange¬ 
ments passed off without a hitch, 
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The Childrei 


EdITORsTaBLE They Died Before the Dawn 


WHEN THE WAR 
IS OVER 

.Thest* verses .were written exactly 
as we give them by a child of 12 who 
Has lost her father in the war; and are 
sent to us by her teacher. 

h en th i s .war i s over. 

And happy days are here, 
We’ll sing our hymns of praise to 
God ' ^ 

With joyfulncss. and clieer. 

There’J1 be no teats of sorrow’. 

Or hearts that feel with hate. 
We’ll give the world its Freedom, 
Not long they’ll have to wait. 

We’ll fly the flags of Freedom 
From every window sill; „ 

And bands Will play the songs of 
Peace ; . 

No one wi 11 want to kill. 

But when we’ve won this dread¬ 
ful war, ■ _ . ■ . 

We owe our highest praise 
To those wIiq died for you and me 
To give us happy days. 

Sheila Mary Boddy 

© . * 

Keep On Keeping: On 

correspondent has been 
talking to a waitress at an 
hotel, nearer seventy than sixty, 
much wrinkled,- limping badly, 
and slightly deaf. 

When the meal was finished 
she whisked »the plate away, 
stood there a minute, and said 
confidentially: * 

" I didn’t ought to be on this 
job. It’s beyond me. Put me 
by the sink and I’ll wash up with 
anybody, but this is more than I 
can do, and my poor feet ache 
that much I don’t know what to 
do. I’ve been going to give 
notice for weeks, but they!re that 
short-staffed, you know. Be¬ 
sides, there’s Mrs Baxter. . . . 
She’s turned seventy, and it 
sort* of goes against the grain 
giving in as- long as she holds 
out. I reckon I’ll have to keep 
on till the war’s over.” 

Shakespeare on Jazz 

J-Jow sotii: sweet music is. 

When time is broke and no. 
proportion kept. 


A 


Cince the war began millions 
^ in many lands have wojked 
and fought to overthrow the* 
evil forces that would enslave 
the world. 

Rich and poor, believing in 
the justice of the Cause, have 
made their contributions in a. 
thousand ways. Boys and girls' 
have helped, too. . Every 
endeavour, no matter how 
humble, has been inspired and 
supported by’ the sure' and 
certain hope that some day, in 
the fullness of time, they would 
see the fruits of tlieir labours. 

With expectant eyes and 
unfaltering \ faith, these all 
looked forward to the great 
day coming. * 

Alas, on the battlefield, in 
the air, on the sea, aifil in the 
bombed places of the earth, 
valiant hearts have passed on 
without seeing their dream 
conie true. ’ They have died 
before the Dawn. 

i 

It has been the same all 
down the ages, in every avenue 
of life—men and women stead¬ 
fastly toiling in some grand 
and glorious Purpose and leav¬ 
ing work unfinished and dreams 
unrealised. , ; • 

M ANY years ago men con- 

* ceived the-idea of sending 
messages through space. In 
laboratories and workshops 
scientists worked day and night 
ever on the watch for the day 
of triumph when they would be 
able to announce to a waiting 
world the wonders of wireless. 
But they died before the task 
was done. 

Along came Marconi with 
the.same hopes and aspirations. 
He picked up the threads and 
carried on the work that others 
had begun. He set up his 
apparatus in Cornwall and in 
Newfoundland. Then, in New- 
■foundland, one December day 
41 years ago, while tinkering 
away and listening in, he heard 
a faint clicking—a little sound 


Under the Editor's Table 


'J'jie man who is writing 
on tregs evidently 
to save paper. 

0 

A man has been making 
cycles for forty 
years. And has got 
on. 

.0 

Umbrellas lost on 
c the railway are 
sold by auction. The 
auctoncer puts them 
up. ■ 

0 ‘ 

p udlic sch ools ,. says 
a speaker, dislike 
publicity . Want toEc 
private . 


Peter Puck 
Wants 
to 

Know 


a book Hritisu miners have a sense 
waSts . of humour. Jokes go down 
with them. 

0 - 

A member^oJ the War 
Cabinet began life 
as a van boy. And 
is still in the van. 

0 

^ rising is predicted 
in Italy. Hitler 
has already taken a 
rise out of ijt^ 

^ - 

- , J , A man says he 1ids 

If we do not travel sce]l v \ an y strange 

at Christmas will things . come to . pass. 
there be no s onie j l(lve come to 

Christmas fare? ^ 



that came across the Atlantic 
wastes from Cornwall! 

It was tlie sound that 
heralded * the great day of 
achievement to which all’ the 
pionbersfhad set their faces, 
and for which they- had toiled 
with hand and brain. They did 
not live to see it; they were the 
pioneers, the pathfinders, in the 
march to Victory. 

^/iien Mungo Park ; , the Scots¬ 
man, discovered the River 
Niger he tried to trace it to its 
source but fejl ill and had to 
give up the quest. Others 
followed him, but in that dark 
continent many lost their lives. 
Bit by bit the great river was 
slowly traced ; little by little 
the veil of mystery was raised. 
It-was left to a Cornishman, 
Richard Lander of Truro, to. 
carry the torch of investigation 
farther and farther, until the 
mighty river gave up its secret 
and a way was opened for trade. 

Qver 300 ‘years-ago a little 
band of men and women left 
Plymouth' in two little ships. 
They were on their way to a 
new land, America. They were 
ready to endure hardship and 
death itself if need be in the 
cause of liberty to which they 
had sworn allegiance. When 
they reached journey's end, 
someone sent them this mes¬ 
sage : 

Do not . count it hard that you 
have been , called upon to break 
the ice. You will make it easier 
for those who come after . 

'J’iiat is our mission in the 
world. Bit by bit, little by 
little, to break the ice of tyranny 
and Oppression, to make it 
easier for those who come after. 
The safety of our. homes, the 
freedom bf mankind, the des¬ 
tinies of the future, depend 
upon us, upon all who are alive. • 
. s To us who survive is given, 
an imperishable Charge, to 
finish the work we are.in, as 
Abraham Lincoln said; to com¬ 
plete the work of the immortals 
who, in the long, hard struggle 
for Liberty, have died before 
the Dawn. 

- . * ' © - . / 

A Poet to Himseff 

-- .;■> Jt matters not 

That I may be 
- A Singer in 
Posterity. • 

What mattprs most 
Is Where and How 
I sing in this 
Stupendous Now ' 

Egbert Sandford 
- ' '© •' ‘ ■ 

' JUST AN' IDEA 
It is perfectly true 1 , as we were 
reading the other day, that, there 
' are few things more bitter in life 
than injustice. 


The Knight Errant 
of Carmel 

\Y/e hear disturbing news from time to time about the restless 
** spirit of American workers. We read of strikes called 
for what appear to Tie trivial Reasons, but we have always felt 
sure this was but one side of the picture. 

That a spirit of devotion and determination to win the war 
exists in American shipyards and factories we* have never doubted. 
Otherwise, we said to ourselves, how could the results be what 
they are? And now comes the story of George Best, welder, 
from far-off California, to prove that we were right. 

avoided. So on his day off he 
■ransacked the tool shops of San 
Francisco 3 and purchased the 
things he needed to carry on 
without interruption. 

But tools run into money, and 
although George Best is earning 
more than ever before he is still 
not quite able to pay for all he 
requires and to buy his war 
bonds as well. So he has written 
to a C N correspondent in Car¬ 
mel/ the village he' calls home; 
and asked her to arrange a loan 
for him at the local bank in 
ordbr that he may go on buying 
the tools he needs. This, our 
correspondent has done. 


. The shipyard' where George 
.Best* is employed is new, one of 
the • many established almost 
overnight to meet the enormous 
need for ships to transport 
troops, tanks, ammunition, and 
food-to help to win the war. The 
supply of tools is not yet all that 
it should be, and one man will 
often have to wait until'another 
has finished with the thing he 
needs to * get qn with his work, 
peorge Best found himself com¬ 
pelled to waste ten minutes here 
and fifteen minutes there for this 
reason, and he decided that 
time is too valuable ’ to be 
\yasted that way if it could be 


The Tools to Finish the Job 


^ll his life, writes oiff* corre¬ 
spondent, George Best has 
had .a horror' of being in debt, 
but - suddenly 4t seems to him 
foolish not to use every means 
in his- power to make the war 
effort 100 per cent efficient in his 
immediate vicinity. What is a 
note at the bank if it will bring 
victory a second sooher? . 

From San Francisco George 
went to Napa, where there is - a 
good night’school to train men 
for building ships. There he 
got a job on -a ranch as handy 
man, with permission to attend 
night school if it did not inter- d 
fere with his other work. The" 
class he joined began. at five in 
the morning and ended at 
eight l This left him the day 
free to earn his living, .and the 
nights free for Plane Watching 
duty! 

Now he has his coveted job, 
building ships at a new shipyard 
outside Sari Francisco. In Car¬ 
mel he used .to get 'on very 
nicely with practically no money ■ 
at all. Now he earns 300 dollars 
a month, and this week he asked 
me to arrange the loan for him 
from the bank. True, living ex¬ 


penses are high, as he has to live 
at an hotel and eat in restau¬ 
rants, but that does not account 
for it entirely. . 

George - is the funniest and 
sweetest person alive. He is 
now engaged in buying uo all 
the machinery or tools which- 
the shipyard owners have not 
yet got around to supplying 
their workers. He goes out and 
buys his own, and had a great 
tool case made in which to keep 
them, so that, when the other-'' 
workers stand round and are 
unable to do anything because 
there is pot enough equipment, 
not so. George. He has a full 
set of whatever he needs, and 
keeps going all the time l 

He is living at the Hotel Am¬ 
bassador and has a new box full 
of new tools at the shipyard. So 
when he comes back to Carmel 
he will have a; few more to add 
to the confusion in that shop! 
He says about eac^ new tool, 

‘ Oh, well, I can use it in . 
Carmel after the war!” 

That is our correspondent's 
story of George Best ; ice take 
what follows from the local paper, 

’The Carmel Pine Cone . 


He Was a Good Neighbour 


Twenty years ago Carmel ac- 
. quired one of its best-loved 
citizens;. last week it lost him 
—temporarily, be ■ it hoped. 
Once again, George "Best,* Car¬ 
mel’s cherished handy man, .car¬ 
penter, mechanic, has set out on * 
the highway, because it seems 
to Kim best. That is the way 
he has lived all his life, and he 
does not intend to stop . now. 

. Having rented his house. on 
Dolores Street/George was last* ■ 
seen travelling northward to- 
. wards the shipyards, the back 
of his old puddle-jumper filled 
with tools. “ It’s this war,” lie 
explained; “I want to do:some¬ 
thing to help.” 

No one knows ■ just when ‘ 
George Best took up knight 
errantry. . The' earliest picture 
we have of hiip is as a child of 
five, sitting prbudly aloft with 
the coachman, holding the reins 
of his father’s four-in-hand in 
the busy % streets • of London. 
Next we see George a boy of 13, 


setting but alone on his travels, 
bound for. relatives in Australia. 

There he became fired with 
the ambition to become a Cana¬ 
dian Mountie. With that in mind 
he signed on as a seaman. Arrived 
in Canada, he found that he was 
considered too young to embark 
on his cherished career. The sea 
claimed him again. Horses, 
distant lands, ships—these were 
the lodestones' of his life until 
he came to Carmel. Here he 
soon became known as our lead¬ 
ing exponent of the Good 
Neighbour policy. 

Bis vocation and avocation 
have been one and the same, 
helping people in trouble 
Whether- it was a leaky roof, a 
recalcitrant stove, or a child in 
the hospital, George has never 
failed to do all in his power to 
mend, to cheer, to solace. 

No one person knows’ the full 
scope of this Carmelite’s’ neigh- 
bourliness. But when two or 
three best friends are eathered 
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Portia' Goes to Freetown 


5> 



Miss Claudia Wright, a 22-year-old native of Sierra Leone who 
has been studying law in London, is returning to Freetown where 
she will practise as the first lady barrister in that part^of Africa 


Continued from the previous column 
together George stories begin to 
come out. - ‘"Remember old Mrs 
So-and-So’who was bedridden so 
long? He was always thinking 
up something to make her more 
comfortable.” 

. Or, “You know- that old 
heater he offered to pay me 80 
dollars for when I 'moved? 
Guess what he did with it! 

* Gave it to a crippled woman 
with a little girl because she 
had no way to heat her-house.” 
pr, “Seo» those children over 
£ there? ‘ They are the ones 
George took charge of when 
their mother was sick. Little 
tads they were then. He "fed 
them and bathed them and 
everything—and for • weeks. And 
you should have seen the clothes 
he bought them, beautiful 
materials, and in excellent - 
taste.” 

The day before George Best 
left Carmel he appeared at one 
of the more decrepit cottages 
with a new Dutch door. “Made 
it o.ut of scraps I had in the 
shop,” he muttered. “Thought 
it might at least keep the rain 
out.” 

At a time of life when most 
people think they have, earned 
the right to retire; George Best 
has set out to begin alt over 
.gain. One thinks of George 
chugging northward in . that 
ancient and honourable Ford 
truck of his, and these lines of 
Louise Haskins come to mind: 

I said to the man who stood at 
the gate'of the year. 

Give me a light that I may 
tread safely into the un¬ 
known r . ... 


And he replied, * 

Go out into the darkness; and 
put your hand into the hand 
■ ■ -o/ God; 

That shall be ‘ to you better 
than light and safer than a 
known ivay. ■' t 

George is one wbro travels 
with something better than a 
light on something safer than a 
known way as he chugs along iii 
search of an opportunity to dp 
that which seems to him best. 
God bless him! 

Stop Press 

By a dramatic coincidence , at 
the very minute of sending this 
copy to the printer there arrived 
from our correspondent in Cali¬ 
fornia this sad postcard x which 
itie leave to speak for. itself. 

Dear Editor, I wrote you last 
week sending a little bit for the 
C N about a little London lad of 
50 years ago (or more) who left 
his homeland to wander about 
the face of the world at the age 
of 13, and always longed* to re¬ 
turn but never quite managed 
it, George Best. Why, was I 
moved to tell you his story? Was 
it some sort of foreknowledge? 

Yesterday the little man died 
at^the shipyard. There was a' 
fire; he was running to put it 
out; his dear old heart was over¬ 
strained and he collapsed. Like 
every true saint of his name, he 
died fighting the dragon. 

'A very English soul, and a 
very lovely one, I think it would 
make him happy in Heaven to 
see a bit in’ the C N about him¬ 
self. He loved the C N. He was 
“your public in very essence.” 

C. K. 



You- Never Can -Tell' 


The Coming of the 
Day of God 


|t is indeed right that we should 
■ look- for and hasten, so far 
as in us lies, the coming of the 
day of God ; but not that wc 
should check any human effort 
by anticipations of its approach. 

We shall hasten it best by 
endeavouring to work out the 
tasks that are appointed for us 
here ; and, therefore, reasoning 
as if the world were to continue 
under its existing dispensation, 
and the powers which have just 
been granted to* us were to be ’ 
continued through myriads of 
future ages. John Ruskin v 

THE SACRED REFUGE 

W/iietiier this portion of the world 
** , were refit ^ 

By the rude ocean from the con¬ 
tinent, 

Or thus created, it was sure de¬ 
signed 

To be the sacred refuge of mankind. 

Edmund Waller 

The Noodle and His Luck 

gn allow men believe in luck, 
believe in circumstances. 
It was somebody's name, or he 
happened to be there at the time,, 
or it was so then, and another 
day it would have been other¬ 
wise. Strong men believe in 
cause and effect. 'The man was 
born to do it, arid his father 
.was born to be the father of him. 
and of this deed, and, by looking 
narrowly, you shall see there was 
no luck in the matter, but it was 
all a problem in arithmetic, or 
an experiment in chemistry. 

.Emerson 

LUXURY 

| uxuRY possibly may contri¬ 
bute to give bre^id to the 
poor, but if there were no luxury 
there would be no poor. 

Henry Home 

The World on an Even Keel 

Jf anybody will take down the 
map of the world arid Study 
it he will see at once that the 
world is ballasted by the English- 
speaking countries, how/as long 
as they remain friends, holding 
the trade routes and the main 
material resources of- the world 
under their control, the world 
must needs sail on an even keel. 

John Galsworthy 


' You never can tell when you 
send a word. 

Like an arrow shot from a bow. 

By_an archer blind, be it cruel 
or kind, 

.. Just where it may chance to go. 

It may pierce the breast of your 
dearest' friend, 

Tipped with its poison or balm ; 

To a stranger's heart in life’s 
. -great mart 

It may carry its pain or its calm. 

You never can tell when you do 
an act 

Just what the result will be ; 

But with r evdry, deed you arc 
’ sowing a seed, ’ 

Though the harvest you may not 
see. j . 


Each kindly act is an • acorn 
dropped 

In God’s productive soil; 

You may not know, but the tree 
shall grow; 

With shelter for those who toil. 

You never can tell what your 
thoughts will do- 

In bringing you hate or love ; 

For thoughts are things, and 
their airy wings' 

Are swifter than carrier dove. 

They follow the law of the uni¬ 
verse : 

Each thing must create its kind ; 

And they speed o’er the track to ; 
bring you back 

AVI nit ever went out of your 
mind. Ella Wheeler Wilcox 


As Life Goes On 


^ little more tired at close of, 

day ; 

A little* less anxious to have our 
way ; 

A little less ready to scold and 
blame^; 

A.littlc more care for a brother's 
* name ; 

And so we are nearing the- 
journey’s end 

Where time and eternity meet 
. and blend. 

A little more leisure to sit and 
dream ; 

A little more real the things 
- unseen; - . 

A little nearer to those ahead ; * 

THE LOWEST THING 

TMational hatred is a curious 
things You will always find 
it strongest and most passionate 
on the lowest level of civilisation. 
There is a stage where it dis¬ 
appears altogether, where, in a 
sense, we rise above, the nations, 
and feel the joys and the sorrows 
of a neighbouring people as 
though they had come to our 
own. ‘ / , Goethe 

Freedom’s Coming Morn 

YY7e will ,speak out, we will be 
’’ heard. 

Though all earth’s systems crack ; 
We will not hate a single word, 

Nor take a letter back.- 

Let liars fear, let cowards shrink. 

Let traitors turn away ; 

Whatever we have dared to think 
That dare we also say. 

We speak the truth, and what care 
we 

•For hissing and for scorn, 

While some faint gleamings we can 
see 

Of Freedom's coming morn ? 

James Russell Lowell 


With vision of those long loved 
and dead ; 

And so we are going where all 
must go. 

To the place the living may never 
know. 

A little more laughter/ a few 
more tears, \ - 

And ' we shall have told our 
increasing years. 

The book is closed and the 
prayers are said. 

And we are a part of the' count¬ 
less dead. 

Thrice happy then if some soul 
can say, 

I Hvc because he has passed my 
way. ■ Religious Digest 

Our Lofty Destiny 

jgn inspired with the belief that 
life is a great and noble 
calling, not a mean and grovel¬ 
ling thing that we are to shuffle 
through as we can, but. an ele¬ 
vated, and lofty destiny. 

. jrfj r John Motley . 

THE WITNESS 

^LL. our past proclaims our 
-future: Shakespeare’s voice 
and Nelson’s,hand, 

Milton's faith and Wordsworth’s 
trust in this our chosen and 
‘ chainless la-nd, 

Bear us witness : come the 
world against her, England 
yet shall stand. 

A. C. Swinburne 

Peace Harder Than War 

Peace, is more difficult .than war, 
A for 1 war allows the excesses of 
the human heart full play, while 
gqacc requires us to control them. 

Phyllis Bentley 



A LONDON VIEW 


Looking across the Thames from the Isle of Dogs 
to Greenwich Hospital, bustt by Christopher Wren 


r 
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-The Great Slfflofjnds ©f Men in 

Our Countryside 

We have been asked to explain the great mounds of earth that 
are so often seen in our countryside , especially in Wiltshire 9 
and our scientific correspondent gives as this note on them. 

JTrom the period of the Stone stopped when he was only some 
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Age till quite late times 
mounds have been erected over 
burial places of the dead. 

It was under one of these 
great mounds , that the ship 
burial of a mighty Anglo-Saxon 
•king, of .East Anglia was found 
at Sutton Hoo in Suffolk, accom¬ 
panied by an astounding wealth 
of gold and silver objects and 
other things for the monarch’s 
use in the next world. 

The age of mound burials 
extends backwards from ' Saxon 
times, through the Iron and 
Bronze Ages, to the end: of 
tlie Stone Age, but exactly- how 
'far back they 1 go in this-epoch 
is not at present satisfactorily 
settled. The tumuli (as thie 
mounds are called) are either 
round . or elongated, but some’ 
differ from these, though they are 
rare. * 1 " •■- ‘ 

The idea of raising a mound 
oyer the burial was no doubt the 
outcome of a wish to protect the 
dead and to mark what were 
regarded as " sacred . places.. In 
those.-days the superstitious 
..belief : in ghosts was widespread, 
and' would seem to account for 
the fact that, so far as is known, 
no plundering of 1 ancient graves 
went on in early times. But all 
this was changed in time, and in 
the reign of Henry the Eighth 
many of- the public/, imitating 
the king’s search' for loot in the 
monasteries, began digging into 
the burial mounds all over the 
country. Someone of this period 
dug into the royal mound at 
Sutton Hoo, but fortunately 


three or four feet from the 
treasure chamber.* 

Nowadays it is not loot, but 
knowledge, which' is sought in 
mound excavation, and a great 
deal has been learned about our 
prehistoric ^ ancestors by such 
diggings. This work is, how¬ 
ever, often Complicated by the 
fact that successive races of 
people, separated in time, have 
used the same mounds for the 
interment of their dead. When 
this has taken place it is some¬ 
times not easy to decide which 
.is the first burial, and what 
therefore is the' real age of the. 
t umulus. Some of. the "mounds 
may go back to an antiquity, 
hitherto nqt suspected. 

/ 

Little. Peewit 

From a Correspondent 

In the nightmare nights when 
a seaport town was being 
blitzed for eleven -hours without 
a break some land mines passed 
over a congested area; but the 
community were saved by the 
wind driving s them on to the. 
shore. * .. * , ^ 

In the midst of all .this din a 
little peewit went by chirping. 
gaily peewit, peewit, and .its 
.lovely sound thrilled the hearers 
as a voice from heaven,* telling 
them that something would sur¬ 
vive all this wickedness. 

For' several nights in suc¬ 
cession the raids continued, and 
each night the little bird was 
heard singing peewit, peewit. 


BEDTIME CORNER 


The Greedy Child 

“ Cee, fo, fum ! 

Who is that a-knocking ?-" 
“ Father Christmas, come 
To fill you-r stocking.” 

“ Is that ail ? ” 

' Little Tommy blubbered ; 

“ Stocking is so small ; 

Why not Fill the cupboard ? ” 

THE LAZY YOUTH* 

young man who liever left 
. his bed until noon was 
asked why he was so lazy. 

“Well,” said he, “I have to 
act as judge- Every morning 
twp persons come to my. bed¬ 
side. One is called Industry 
and the other Sloth.' One 
bids me get up and the other 
tells me to lie abed. Each 
gives me - twenty reasons for 
doing as fche bids, and as X 


- want to act fairly I have to. 
hear both sides . and weigh 
what is said before coining to 
a; decision, and it ’ is always 
noon before I have decided 
that Industry is very much 
wiser than Sloth.” 

A lazy person is sure to find 
some excuse for his laziness .. 

Riddle 

What .does a battleship 
weigh before she leaves port? 

. 4?[J ' 

■ PRAYER 

r\E with me, O Lord, through 
this night - and in the 
morning fill . me with Thy 
Sph'it that I may he patient., 
kind , and unselfish ... Help pie 
to he cheerful and not to he a 
trouhle to my. friends in these 
hard times. * Amcji. 



KEEPING WARM ON A COLD WINTER’S DAY 


a Tent .... 

gix officers are sitting in a tent 
in Canberra. They are 
shock troops in the fight against 
' Enemy Number Two .in New 
-. Guinea, Anopheles, the malaria- 
carrying mosquito. 

A buzzing noise is heard, for 
,the six men are not alone. 
Around them are • swarms of 
mosquitoes, which bite them at 
the rate of ten a minute,' for. 
they are testing, out a new mos¬ 
quito repellent which will protect 
the Australians up in the Owen 
Stanleys. '' *. 

In * the ^ r et season the ano¬ 
pheles goes to work in the 
jungle determined to make ,the 
most out of its short life of 20 
days. But it must first bite a 
malarial patient and then live 
ten more days before it can pass, 
on the disease. . The scientist’s 
problem is to try to reduce the 
number of mosquitoes -which 
have human contact for more 
than ten days. One way -of 
doing this is'to use a. repellent. 
Cifcrbnella is only effective for 
. about an hour. Most important 
vf all. the smell of strong repel¬ 
lents may betray .the presence of 
big numbers of troops in close] 
■jungle .fighting. „ .. 

What the. scientist is , most- 
anxious to find is a substance 
■ that .can be manufactured 
locally, will remain Effective for 
a Iqnger period than citronella, 
and will not smell too much. 

.All sorts of experiments are 
being made to help our men in. 
jungle-fighting. Green uniforms . 
are now - worn; and footwear 
experts-have designed 15 types- 
of jungle boots. The Japanese 
have the advantage over our 
men. They wear shoes with 
rubber soles, and a separate 
compartment for the big toe; *■ 
This helps them to climb trees * 
very easily. “The shoe laces up 
the back instead of in front. 

The Archbishop 
and the Quacks 

In demanding the raising of 
the school age, with part-time 
education up to 18, the Arch¬ 
bishop of York (Dr Garbett) 

, said-at his Diocesan Conference: 

It is imperative to hasten , 
our preparation for the post¬ 
war world. The evacuation of 
. town children early in the war 
revealed that many were*badly 
taught* and undisciplined.. 
Many young recruits to the . 
Services have apparently for¬ 
gotten most of what they 
learned at.school. 

It is disquieting also to see 
how-manv of the civilian popu¬ 
lation are the prey of any ' 
quack who pretends to be able, 
by astrology, to foretell the 
• future. It is not' fair to blame . 

, the teachers. The school-lcav- 
* ing age is too early. ■ * -*. 

Perhaps wo may add to the 
Archbishop’s remarks a note of 
the innocent killing of a soldier • 
by two of his comrades who, in 
ignorance of what they were 
doing, connected the metal 
handle of a hut with an electric 
current; The victim of the joke 
was electrocuted, and the two 
jokers suffered the horror of see¬ 
ing a friend killed before their 
eyes. We 'do not realise that, in a 
scientific age, so many are left, 
in complete ignorance of science 
that thousands of people are 
•killed every year because of 
ignorance of First Principles. 


Isaac Newton 

A Christmas Gift to the 
World, of Learning 

Out for the war all civilised nations would probably be 
combining to celebrate the 300 th anniversary of one of the 
greatest of men, for Sir Isaac Newton/discoverer of the law 
of gravitation,'was bom on Christmas I)ay in 1642 , the year 
which had seen the death of Galileo. 


There was at first nothing to 
suggest that Grantham Gram¬ 
mar School had a budding 
genius on its books when Isaac 
became a scholar‘there; he was 
dull and at the bottom of his 
class. One day, however, a 
senior boy mused him by. a 
brutal kick, and the victim’s 



revenge was, by hard work at his 
studies, to get above him in the 
school. 

Isaac.did not share the play of 
the other hoys, but gave pis 
leisure to the making of scien¬ 
tific toys for them, such as a 
windmill, a waterclock, and a 
carriage that was put in motion 
by the rider. He made’ them 
kites and taught the boys to fly 
them, experimenting with the 
tying of the string till he found, 
the ideal points. ,'. . 

Having . to leave for school 
early on winter mornings he had 
often to travel in darkness, so he 
lighted his way with paper lan¬ 
terns. Some of these lanterns 
he would tie to kites he sailed at 
night, frightening the neigh¬ 
bourhood with thoughts of .fiery 
comets,sailing the night sky. It 
was at Cambridge University 
that he made the discoveries 


justifying . the immortal epigram 
of Alexander Pope: 

Nature -and Nature’s Laws lay 
hid in night: 

God said, Let Newton her, and all 
teas light. 

Newton was a practical in¬ 
ventor as well as an inspired* 
mathematician and a * peerless 
.scientific thinker. Not only was 
he the first to break up light 
into the colours composing it, 
‘but, he invented a microscope 
and -a sextant, and it having 
been declared impossible to con¬ 
struct a reflecting telescope, he 
made one. At the end of his 
. university career he was for 
many years a brilliant, practical 
Master of the Mint and re¬ 
formed our debased coinage. He 
lived in the 'reigns of seven 
British sovereigns and the Pro* 
tectorate of Cromwell. 

Many are the portraits and 
sculptures', that preserve for us 
the likeness of this great man 
as he was, sturdy, of middle 
height, with snow-iyhite hajr 
and a kindly face. Perhaps the 
most famous' is the beautiful 
statue of him at Cambridge, the 
charm of which Is made known 
to all by the lines of Words- ■ 
worth, who speaks of that silent 
face as ■ 

The marble index of a mind fen 
ever 

Voyaging through strange seas 
of Thought, alone. 

' The minds of all the friendly 
civilised world will kindle, with 
thoughts of him this month, and 
proud, and thankful we shall all 
be that that Christmas Day of 
three, centuries ago bestowed on 
the world of learning so inestim¬ 
able and rare a gift as the child 
bom at the manor house of 
Woolsthorpe in LirTcolnshire. 


Help With the Christmas Post 


Jn some parts of the country 
senior schoolboys * will be 
helping with .the Christmas post. 

• This is nothing new in our 
history, for old folk still recall 
how in gemote and lonely country, 
places 70 years or so ago it was 
quite common for children to 
' deliver letters and parcels. 

“Our schoolmaster was also 
the postmaster,” an elderly, 
white-haired friend told the 
writer, “and the post was'always . 
brought to - school.' ’ Of course, 
vicar and squire had their own 
mailbags, but ‘others had to rely 
.on boys and" girls to bring the 
letters,' The schoolmaster would 
stand in front of the class, letters 
in hand, ‘and read out names 
and addresses one by one. 4 A 
letter for Farmer Giles of Green 
Acres,’ he . would say ‘.Can 
anyone deliver it on the way 
home?’ ” In another rural area, 
children. collected the letters at 
the village post office after school 
and were often on their rounds 
late at night,' tramping* in all 
weathers to isolated cottages 
and farmsteads and receiving 


only a few pence for their 
trouble. . . 

“ When I was a little tacker, ” 
says an old Cornishman, “ a blind 
man came to our village , every 
day from the town five miles away, 
bringing the mails in a basket. 
The letters were left at a small 
general shop and exhibited in 
the window. It meant that if you . 
expected a letter you had to go 
and .look for it. This poor old 
.postman, blind as he was, would 
walk all ttfe way back to town 
carrying the- out boil nd mails in. 
his basket.” 

THE OLD FOLK 
YOUNG AGAIN. 

Since the war began the ‘Social 
Welfare Committee of; the LCC 
has found jobs for 3398. people 
formerly on public relief. During 
-the last half-year jobs were found 
for 213 men over 60, 118 between 
60 and 65, and 83 between 65 and 
70 years. There were even 12 over 
70. 

Wo earnestly hope that these 
.old people will feel that they have 
gained a new lease, of life. 
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The Daily Service 
■ at School 

The^Education Officer of the LC C, Mr E. G. Savage, has 
sent a message to London teachers from which we take this: 


•W E are at this time engaged in 
a war against the powers of 
evil, manifest in their works— 
brute force, bad faith, injustice, ■ 
oppression, and persecution. Nor 
4s this the first time that our 
land has .waged this war, for 
•it is the.same war against the 
same evil powers over which we 
have triumphed before and 
steadfastly believe that We shall 
triumph again. 

In the course «of self-examina¬ 
tion arises almost inevitably the 
question, What part are' the 
schools • playing in : developing 
the 'foundations of religious edu¬ 
cation which has upheld us in 
the past and which will be 
needed in the future? 

- The Councils own attitude 
towards religious education is on 
record in many places and, in 
particular, in its regulations. 
There is, however, one point to 
which the “Council attaches 
special importance. This is the 
value to the school life of a well- 
conducted daily assembly for the 
purpose of-an act of simple and 
reverent corporate worship. 

I know that such assemblies» 
do take place in almost every 
school—but not quite in all and 
sometimes not on every day of 
the week. Sometimes there are, 
special reasons; there are, for 
example, schools in which a 


daily assembly of the whole 
school *is physically impossible; 
and the * restrictive conditions 
cannot be removed till victory 
enable’s us to turn our resources 
- to -constructive effort. 'But in 
regard to all other schools, I am 
to express the hope that a. daily 
assembly will become the un¬ 
changing rule. 

I hope, too, that before very 
long schools-which feel the need 
for cohere te suggestions and 
advice will have further help in 
making the morning assembly as 
beautiful . and impressive as 
possible. ■ 

The Council has no desire to 
press any teacher to strain either 
his conscience or his intellectual 
.integrity,, but it is my belief that, 
as a whole, the -teaching body 
will not find it impossible,. or 
even difficult, to give the children 
and young people in their charge 
instruction'- - in Christian prin¬ 
ciples - suited to their age and 
capacity and to educate them in 
the Christian way. of. life.- 

Teachers will have deserved 
well of their country, if children 
leave the schools having learned 
all that is implied in the words 
of the prophet: 

What doth the Lord require of 
thee hut to do justly and to love 
mercy and to walk humbly with 
thy God. 


A Village Turns Up Its Sleeves 


,Jn the Shropshire village of. 

Albrighton women are prov¬ 
ing that they can do a vital war 
job and still look after their 
homes effectively. About 20 of 
them, only able to do part-time 
work, spend four and a half hours 
every day in a small building 
converted into a factory. Here; 
without any earlier training, 
they have learned to do, work 
calling for the greatest accuracy, 
making springs often as fine as a 
hair. The factory was opened in 
August, and since then millions 


of springs have been made there. 

^iere is a case of women who 
might never have had ^ chance 
of direct, war work doing valu¬ 
able' service for the country.' 
There are of course many 
villages where similar schemes 
are operating, but thebe. would 
seem to be a golden opportunity 
for ten Thousand others. Big 
firms in the • towns need the 
work; people in the little villages 
are only too willing if shown the 
way. The big firms and the little 
villages niust get together. 





Mother! Child’s Best Laxative is 

‘California Syrup of Figs 9 


When your child is constipated, 
bilious, has colic or diarrhoea, a tea¬ 
spoonful of * California Syrup of 
Figs ' brand laxative sweetens the 
stomach and promptly cleans the 
bowels of poisons, souring food-and 
waste. Never cramps or overacts. 


Children love its delicious taste. 

Ask for. ^ California Syrup of 
Figs/ which has full directions 
for infants in arms, and for child¬ 
ren of all ages. Obtainable every¬ 
where.- Mother ! You must sav 
‘ CALIFORNIA/ 


A Word From 120 
Business Chiefs 

Jt is a sign of the times that 

120 British ■ Industrialists 
have published a statement em- 
■ bodying, a suggested National 
Policy for Industry which frankly 
T acknowledges that private enter¬ 
prise has failed to secu^p for 
mankind 4 a proper share of 
natural wealth as developed , by 
modern science. 

They have put on record the. 
conviction . that Industry is ser¬ 
vice to the community as a 
■whole. They believe that capital¬ 
ism can serve both the producer 
and the ^consumer, but it must 
satisfy three ambitions: 

It must give the individual 
consumer the full benefit of. 

. science by making production 
efficient and by reducing prices. 

The individual worker .must 
have a greater say in produc¬ 
tion; -a' minimum wage; an 
incentive to earn niore by 
working harder; a share in 
profits; security against un¬ 
employment; . paid holidays;. 
reasonable hours of labour; 
family allowances, - and pen¬ 
sions. ’ 

Industry must be controlled 
by a Central Council/ subject 
to Parliament. 

The 120 think that to carry 
out these , aims. would, make 
it unnecessary . to interfere 
with private enterprise, because 
business men would gain a proper 
sense of responsibility. 

As to competition, their ver¬ 
dict is that when it is against 
the' national wellbeing it should 
be abolished, but where it is 
beneficial if should be en : 
couraged. 

At the same time, the 120 do 
not reject some measure of 
Government control, and are 
prepared to welcome cooperation 
with the workers through Works 
Councils and Production Com¬ 
mittees. . *. 

• Decision in .these important 
matters is, of course, for Parlia¬ 
ment and not for sectional com¬ 
mittees, but it is good to see 
this example of public spirit 
manifested by our leading in¬ 
dustrialists. 

Children’s Hour 

Here are 'details of the BBC. 
programmes for Wednesday, De¬ 
cember lf>, to Tuesday, December 
22, inclusive. 

Wednesday, 5.20 A story for 
younger listeners. The Hollycroft 
Robin, by Mary Rowlands: fol¬ 
lowed by Songs by the Three 
Semis. 5.40 Pencil and Paper— 
more puzzles, questions, and 
. catches by P. Caton Baddeley. 
5.55 Prayers. 

Thursday, 5.20 Another episode 
of Spanish Galleon, the serial play 
by Tudur Watkins. 

Friday;' 5.20 Olive Shapley’s 
Letter from America;, followed by 
Aunt Cuthbertson’s r Christmas 
Present, a story by Margaret J. 
Baker. 5.45 Your Garden this 
Month, by H. G. Fleet. . 

Saturday, 5.20 A Children’s 
Party (from Northern Ireland). 

Sunday, 5.20 A Carol Service 
by the- Rose Hill School Choir, 
with an address by the Bishop of 
Bristol. 

Monday, 5.20 An Allied, Christ¬ 
mas Party, with children 6f many 
lands telling of. Christmas customs 
and legends, 5.45 Getting Ready 
for Christmas—Hugh Morton 
takes you to the Bluecoat School*, 
a Children’s Hospital, and a toy- 
maker’s shop to see what is going 
on. 4 ( » 

Tuesday; 5.30 Stuff and Non¬ 
sense—special Christmas Funfare 
provided for your - entertainment. 


Hitler’s Secret Hospitals 

HThe Crimea, that strange peninsula in the south of Russia,, 
1 above the Black Sea, is in Nazi hands, but it holds a terrible 
secret which the Nazis are trying to keep from the German people. 


For in the south of this penin¬ 
sula, where once the Tsar and his 
Court had their summer palaces, 
in the Russian Riviera where* 
Soviet Russia has established so 
many nursing-homes and sana¬ 
toria for ailing workers, Hitler 
• has had to build/in alldiaste, no 
fewer than 300 makeshift hospi- 
, tal camps, to make room for'only 
a few score thousands of the 
wounded he dare not send home. 

- The grand houses, the institu¬ 
tions, and nursing-homes, exist¬ 
ing before the Russian Revolution 
or set up since in this Muscovite 
pafadise .on the southern shores 
of. the Crimea, have been filled 
with the wounded from, the 
battlefields here. Then ‘ the 
. casualties from the Caucasus 
found conquered Yalta and 
Livadia and Simferopol too 
crowded with the maimed and ' 
broken dupes of the Fuehrer to. 
make room for any more, an<J 
camp hospitals have had to be 
improvised. ' 

The wives, mothers, sisters, and 
families of the men who lie’ here ‘ 
will know nothing of their fate 
until the truth about the Russian 
war begins to seep into Greater 
Germany. By that time, when 
the Nazi stranglehold begins to 
lQOsen, other secrets will also be 
revealed—secrets of the hospi¬ 
tals in Rumania and Bulgaria, in 
Greece and Yugoslavia, in- the 
wilds' of Poland, where millions 
of German wounded lie far away 


from their homes,* cut off from 
kith and kin, forbidden to.-com- 
municate lest their news should 
strike terror into the hearts of 
the German people. 

’ The secret camp hospitals of 
the Crimea will net long remain 
a secret. Sooner than we think, 
perhaps, the Red Army, will 
return. Unspeakably though 
they have suffered, the. Russians 
will not go to the sick and 
wounded for their revenge, but' 
they will send the"tale of those 
hidden camps back by radio into 
the homes of- Germany, in the 
very hour when the tide of battle 
turns and the twilight of Hitler 
begins to fall. 

, Next year sees the* tenth anni¬ 
versary of Hitler’s rise to 
'supreme power in 'Germany, 
That anniversary, we- have every 
reason to hope, will be marked 
by his defeat and downfall. The 
secrets he is trying to hide in the 
Crimea and other homes of 
exiled pain, suffering, and hope¬ 
lessness, will be cried from the 
housetops'to the millions he has 
deluded; and those who were so 
willing to follow his “star” and 
worship his “intuition,” because 
they' thought the war could not 
reach them in Germany, will 
march in the van of the hosts of 
vengeance. 

Yes, we may believe that Truth 
will march into Germany in 1343, 
even as lies marched in ten years 
before. , • 


BRITONS 




tain Alcock and Lt. Brown 

The first men to fly the Atlantic direct 

tf . \ . 

On a sunny morning in mid-June, one year 
* after the Great War ended^ two young Air 
Force officers stepped out Of a plane in the 
middle of -a field in County Galway on the west coast of Ireland. 
‘They had fust completed the most adventurous flight in history, 
something that no men in the whole world had ever done before- 
flown nearly 2 ,poo miles across the watery wastes of the Atlantic 
Ocean in just over 15 hours. - 

Their plane was a Vickers-Vimy, powered with two Rolls-Royce 
Eagle engines (perhaps you’ve seen it at the Science Museum in 
South Kensington).. * .-■* 

And here’s an interesting fact. Fry’s Chocolate was the chief solid food . 
they ate on their journey. There’s proof (if you’ve ever needed any !) 
that Fry’s Chocolate is just solid nourishment in a delightful form. 


FRY’S 


Presented by SL'' M , uhose famous 

CHOCOLATE AND COCOA have sustained many brave 
men in llicir hazardous quests - 


D446.19SP 
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The Bran Tub 


DOUBLE 

Qld lady: “And so you do a 
good deed every .day, do 
you?” , 

Scout: "Yes, mum, I do.^ 
Yesterday I visited my aunt, and' 
she was very glad. Today I prrie 
home, and she was very glad 
again.” . 

, Alas! 

grumpy old teacher one day 
J Went out in the playground 
to play. 

But he simply stood still,. 

And sighed, "Though I’ve the 
. .will, • 

I’m afraid I’ve * * forgotten the 
way.” ' r 


Romance 

7 J^ITTLE Miss Noun , 

Through Grammarbook Town 
Took a vfalk on a sunshiny day, 
When along came a Verb, 
Looking simply superb, ■' . 

So they went and got wed 
straight away. 

PURSUIT 

H e dashed into the station just 
in time to see the train dis¬ 
appear. * 

“Did you wish to catch that 
' train, sir?*' asked the sleepy- 
looking porter. • 

“Oh, .no! I'merely wanted to 
chase it but of the station,” the 
would-be passenger replied. 


Jacko Does Some Spade Work 



| r promised to be a white Christmas. The postman wa$ very late that morn- 
■ jng; and so Jacko and Chimp set off to see what was delaying him. They 
found the poor man half buried in a snowdrift by the side of the road. Vs They 
flew off home for spades, and had him out in no time. t 


LIFE 

JJow does the average -naan 
spend his time? 

It has been calculated that the 
man of fifty has, on the average, 
spent time, equal to 6000 days in 
slumber. He has worked for. 
about' 5500 days, has passed 4000 
days in sports and other 
pleasures, given 1500 days to eat¬ 
ing, and 800 days to walking, 
while illness has claimed 500 
days of his life. 

Other Worlds 

Jn tile "evening the planets 
Jupiter, Saturn, and Uranus 
are in the south¬ 
east. ■ In the 
morning Jupiter 
is in the south¬ 
west and Saturn , 
is in the west. 
The picture 
shows the Moon 
as it may be seen < 
at 8.30 on Wednesday evening, 
December 16. ^ ^ 

Proverbs About Riches 

is not fit for riches who is 
afraid to use th$m. 

A great fortune in the hands 
of a fool is a great misfortune. 

A great fortune is a great 
slavery. 

A great load of gold is more 
burdensome than a light load of 
gravel: 

Bear wealth; poverty will bear 
itself. 

Riches have wings. 

Do You Live in Worthing ? 

^his was originally spelt Wor- 
thyn," and it means an en¬ 
closed farm. No doubt the site 
of this town was, centuries ago, 
occupied by a farm. 


Unwanted Wait 



When Peace Came Last Time 


Boy. As we are talking so much 
of- what we intend to do when 
peace comes, would it not be well 
to inquire what happened when 
Germany was beaten in 1918? . 

Man. Well, as it happens*, I 
was' intimately concerned with a 
good deal of it, and I can imagine 
no more .fruitful inquiry. When 
the First World War came to an 
end the United Kingdom was or¬ 
ganised-for work as never before. 
In agriculture we had learned to 
use tractors and to attach more 
value to maifures. Every possible 
ounce of available material and 
labofir had been put into ship¬ 
yards and shipbuilding. 

I myself -was one of those who 
inspected on the Clyde the first 
national tramp ship, and in the 
same week I went over the magni¬ 
ficent national shipyards we had 
constructed in the West of Eng¬ 
land. Alas, the nation learned 
nothing from these fruitful under¬ 
takings. On the contrary, after 
the war, agriculture was again dis- 





Toffee 


DELIGHTS-STRENGTHENS-SUSTAINS 

P cr 5 H*'- 


couraged, while the ships that had 
been built by the- nation for the 
nation were sold to private owners. 

Boy. We must hope the same 
neglect will not attend the coming 
peace. 

Man. Yes, indeed. As soon as 
the “ Cpase Fire ” reached White¬ 
hall in 1918 manufacturing for 
national purposes was ended. The 
130 national factories and the 
many other national producing' 
establishments became' derelict. 
The order of the day . became 
“ Clean uv the national concerns 
and sack their workers ” Freedom 
to buy or sell the metals was at 
once restored, and Government 
stocks were put on the market. 
The metal markets became a sort 
of Monte Carlo, a gambling centre. 
We were actually told that food 
prices would fall as Soon as food 
control stopped, and that it was a 
waste of money to have a Food 
Controller, while the men who did 
the national work were cari¬ 
catured as “ limpets.” In the first 
half of 1919 the Food Ministry\was 
cut down v and later Parliament 
was told that food control was to 
be'abolished . Prices shot up and 
it was found absolutely necessary 
to continue the Ministry. 

Boy. What about manufac¬ 
turing? 

Man. When I saw the national 
shipyards in 1918 they were 
models of their kind, and we came, 
again, as you know, sorely to need 
them. They, ought to have been 
multiplied to secure the safety of 
the nation, but they were not. As 
for the nation’s ships, they' wore 
sold out' lock, stock, and barrel. 
Shipping was the nation’s weak 
link; yet the nation freely con¬ 
sented- that it should not only 
remain weak but should be made 
weaker. 


The Boy 
Talks With 
the Man 

Boy x . ' What of ordinary goods, 
such as clothes? . 

Man. The speculation in mate¬ 
rials, which caused a false boom - 
in trade, sent up articles such as 
clothing or furniture to extrava¬ 
gant prices, and the shops told us 
that we had better “ buy now 
before prices rose higher.” The 
official Wool Profiteering Report 
put it that “prices rose phenom¬ 
enally.” Australian wodl, which 
inT914 was just over a shilling a ; 
pound* soared in 1919 to over four 
shillings. 

Boy. What .of new businesses? 

Man. In 1919 the new capital 
issues rose to £237,000,000, a 
gigantic figure largely based on 
the high war prices, and.the Chan¬ 
cellor Of the ^ Exchequer protested 
against it in' Parliament in 1920. 
I myself had something to' say 
’ about it in giving evidence before 
the Transport Workers Inquiry in 
that year. Need yem wonder that 
all this ended in unemployment, 
and misery? ’ 

It is true to say- that when the 
present war broke out the country 
was still suffering from the public 
negle'ct that followed 1918, and 
remember that the evil occurred 
in spite of all Mr Lloyd George’s 
talk about reconstruction after 
the war and the .setting up of a 
Ministry of Reconstruction. 

Once more we are studying w'hat 
we shall do, and the most varied 
advice is given to the nation. Very 
wide differences of opinion, are 
already apparent, but the best, 
thing in current talk seems -to be 
a growing conviction that for the 
nation to rely solely on the profit 
motive can only lead to dismal 
failure. There must be control of 
the nation’s industry if we are to 
win our way out of the economic 
maze.. ‘ 



" J’ll ; be a Christmas wait and 
' sing,” • ' 

Croaked.Dicky Rook, whose voice 
is rough. 

“ Shut up l Be off!” cried t'other 
bird; 

"You’ve waited here quite long 
enough!” 
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1 CHESTNUT 

rjTfE funny man was not a huge 
success. His jokes had 

scarcely raised a laugh', but he 
tried just one'more. When that 
was received coldly he added, as 
he thought, to hirfiself, “I sup¬ 
pose they’ll laugh at that next 
year.” 

“No,” said the man sitting in 
front who" heard the remark; 
“but we did when we heard it 
last year.” . 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS . 

Twenty-One Cases • 

We will refer to the three managers 
as A, B, and C. A and B each had two 
cases full, two empty, and three half 
full of sugar ; while _ 

C - had three, cases “ 
lull, three empty, and 
one half->full. An 
alternative solution 
would be for A and B 
each to' have three 
cases full, three 
empty, and one half 
full: and C to have 
one full, one empty, 
and five half full. 




The Three -Mustardeers, loitering on the 
wharf, heard a sinister voice behind some 
bales—“ And if you’re caught before you drop 
it into the hold, get rid of it.” Then two men 
came into the open. 


*• “Dirty work,” Whispered Roger. “We 
must do something.” Seeing a throwing line, 
he had an ideal “You take one end, Jim; 
I’ll take the other. Now, run.” They caught 
the men’s legs in the rope and — 



“ Pull, Jim ! ” Roger’s trick 
worked. Caught round the 
ankles, the men crashed down. 
One caught his head on the 
ground and lay still. 


The other, staggering up, 
flung something from his 
pocket. Mary leapt up, 
hands outstretched. Oh, well 
caught! ! . 


The man took to his heels 
and ran. Jim, picking up a 
stone, whipped down a grand 
straight ball, and bowled him 
—clean out..! 



The commotion brought a dock policeman 
running up. They told their story. “ And 
here’s the insanitary bomb he tried to get 
rid of,” said* Mary, handing him her catch. 
“ Incendiary, she means,” groaned Roger. 


1 Later,'the Captain of the threatened ship 
said : “ The bomb proves their guilt. . And 
if you youngsters hadn’t spoilt their game, 
my ship would have been atire at sea to¬ 
morrow.” 



SAID JIM: “ We 

can't hav'e that , as 
the man said when 
he ashed the waiter 
to put fresh mustard 
in the pot.” 


Mustard is the hero of . most- 
“inside” stories—every boy and 
girl should remember that. It helps 
to keep your tummy in good working 
order so that the villains of the , 
piece {aches and pains) don’t have a 
chance to get hold of you. What a ' 
bit of luck—isn’t it ?—that meat is 
nicer with mustard. 


COLMAN’S MUSTARD 


The Children 1 
.John Carpenter 
January 15, 1929, 


John Carpenter House, 
as Second-class Mutter 

• • * . _ . b.S. 










































































